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THE MISFORTUNES OF AN OBELISK.* 



ALEXIS A. JULIEN, PH.D. 

It is not as a traveller that I come before you, but, 
by proxy, in behalf of a traveller, an aged traveller, who, 
after a journey of some five thousand miles — carried 
on somewhat leisurely, in truth, since it covered a trifle 
over thirty-five centuries — has lately settled down, 
within our quiet borders, in the hope of a little repose. 
By a part of our citizens the strange newcomer upon 
the knoll in our Park, from its arrival in 1881 even 
until now, has been looked at askance. For wanderers 
from every clime, there was room within the Park wall : 
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for shrubs and flowers of every form and hue ; for ex- 
quisite carved work in soft freestone, daily rotting into 
sand ; for apes and costly hippopotami ; but as for an 
Obelisk! 

I come indeed to plead the cause of a priceless 
monument in danger, which was put in the keeping 
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of New York twelve years ago. If once convinced of 
the danger, the influence and efforts of the intelligent 
citizens of New York, and of its responsible officials, 
will surely be exerted to save the name of our fair city 
from the certain disrepute, or disgrace, which will fol- 
low any neglect of such an accepted trust. The public 
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interest in this monument has not waned, I am sure, 
outside of this city. A few weeks ago, a friend from a 
country village, on a hurried visit to New York, wished 
to be shown first our two surpassing attractions, in his 
eyes, "the Brooklyn Bridge and the Pyramid!" Of 
course he was assured that if our merchants undertook 
to import a pyramid, that pyramid would have to come ; 
but up to this time only an Obelisk had arrived. 

With that ancient Egyptian Obelisk, for the last nine- 
teen centuries in Alexandria, which now looms up with 
surprise in the midst of our modern city, you are all 
doubtless familiar. You have heard of crumbling decay 
which threatened its sculptured surface until eight years 
ago- — of the water-proofing process then applied— of the 
appointment, in 1889, of a Committee of Experts by our 
Commissioners of the Public Parks, to examine the Obe- 
lisk, and their unanimous report that the process had 
been found so entirely satisfactory in stopping all vis- 
ible decay over the general surface, that it would be wise 
to deepen its action in certain cracked spots by a new 
mode of application, whose details were worked out 
by a second Committee in July, 1890. Let us 
then ask to-night, is this ancient relic worth to us the 
constant attention, watchful care, and a certain amount 
of expense involved in its protection ? Is it of any real 
value to the City of New York? 

I will offer a few thoughts— in part, gathered from 
the works of Gorringe, Moldenke and others — on the 
significant idea of the Obelisk, with examples from na- 
ture, prehistoric monuments, and early records in Asia 
and Europe : a brief history of our own peripatetic 
monolith until it swam over the sea to its present site, 
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in 1 88 1 : our entire neglect of it and its rapid decline, 
until 1885 : an d the steps since taken, or left undone, 
for its protection from our fierce climate. 

1. Natural Obelisks. First, consider some strange 
forms in natural scenery, towering rock shapes, hewn by 
the lifeless forces which spring from the Sun. Through 
the very ravages caused by its rays, the Sun becomes a 
builder, an excavator, a sculptor of wonderful outlines in 
stone. Here, on some broad plain, as in Colorado, he 
calls the winds out of the Ocean of Air as his stone- 
cutters, whirling along the keenedged sand-grains as. 
tools, biting into the cliffs of sandstone or limestone, and 
scooping them out into curious domes, castles, turrets, 
and slender spires of rock, like the Cleopatra's needle 
in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado — -all carved by 
the force of the Sun. Elsewhere the bosom of the Sea 
is lashed into billows, which hurl themselves in thunder- 
ing surf upon the breasts of rocky coasts. There the 
Sun-force sculptures walls and piers, arches and lofty 
columns, such as the Stacks of Duncansoy, in Scotland. 
Or again, gently and silently, by the trickling rain- 
drops, which the Sun has lifted high as vapor and then 
let fall, and by fierce heat of summer rays, and by pry- 
ing of winter frost, which is but the recoil of a spring 
long compressed by solar force, the same Patient 
Sculptor quietly loosens and undermines and picks 
away a mountain-wall into tall pillared forms, like the 
Cleopatra's Needle at Devil's Lake, Wisconsin. All over 
the earth, great stone fingers are thus left, pointing 
meaningly upward at the falling darts of the one Vast 
Force in nature, the blazing orb which has carved out 
these, the most ancient and stupendous of Sun Obelisks. 
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2. Prehistoric Obelisks. It is not strange that these 
weird forms were early imitated by man, especially near 
rocky coasts along which such natural pillars abound, 
as those of Brittany. There colossal rude pillars of 
stone, like those at Carnac (Morbihan),* were set up 
by prehistoric races, of whose times and of whose 
very names we have now little or no record. Some- 
times these were solitary columns, like the Stand- 
ing Stones of Dunbar and Lundin Links, in Scotland. 
Or these were massed in rows which stretched over the 
land for miles like the menhir of Brittany. Or we find 
them, perhaps, lifting their heads in clusters, like the 
lonely groups in Sweden and at Stennis and those 
among the desolate mountains of the island of Arran, 
off the west coast of Scotland. Or the same Standing 
Stones meet our view in the significant arrangement of a 
ring like the disc of the Sun, such as the so-called Druid- 
ical circle at Callernish, on the island of Lewis. Or it 
may be, in some solitary dell in Asia Minor, there stands 
a circle, about which the peasants tell the tale of 
the wrath of an enchanter of old, who, as a wedding 
party merrily crossed the plain, turned them suddenly 
into stone ; and there they stand — is it sadly or gladly ? 
bride and bridegroom and all — a petrified honeymoon 
for a thousand years, without a cross word ! In most 
cases, a great stone shaft rises in lonely grandeur in the 
middle of some broad plain, like the standing stone at 
Loch Eynert, the primitive form rudely hewn but 
impressive, of the Obelisk of Prehistoric Time. Its 
meaning, to the ancient people who set it up, is now 
but a subject for conjecture. Is it only a fancy, that, 

*Miln, op. cit. y 199. 
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gilded or reddened by the blush of dawn, this 
glittering column of crystalline granite suggested to the 
human mind, even then, a fitting and cheery emblem of 
the first beam which shot up from the glorious disc, rising 




STONE AT LOCH EYNERT, SCOTLAND. 



from the horizon, which, from earliest times, as a sym- 
bol of Almighty Power, has received the adoration of 
our race ? 

That these rude stones were indeed Obelisks appears 
to be confirmed by the common application of that term 
to them by early travellers in Scotland, Thos. Pen- 
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nant, Brand, etc., and by the surviving reverence of the 
peasantry toward them, through Saxon and Danish 
down to Christian times. A curious example of this 
was found in the Obelisk at Ruthwell, a square shaft 
about 20 feet in height, and 18 by 16 inches at the bot- 
tom, but in three pieces/* broken by an order of Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1851, under pretence of its being an 
object of superstition among the vulgar/'* 

3. Prehistoric Tumuli. But often, not faraway from 
the upright menhir, another low object catches the eye, 
which suggests sorrow and loss. It may be a natural 
hummock or cone of earth, which tells where the 
trunk or stump of some great tree has crumbled away 
into dust. It may be a low mound or barrow or cairn, 
under which the bones of a slain warrior are entombed. 
Or it may swell into a broadly based, conical tumulus, 
fifty or even a hundred feet in height, beneath which a 
viking lies at rest. 

These two are the monuments, roughly shaped, of the 
prehistoric races ; the one, an upright column of stone, 
bright like the sun-ray, suggesting light, birth, life, 
hope ; the other, a cone-shaped gray mound, speaking 
of sadness and death. Sometimes we find even the rude 
column surmounting the mound, like the " bauta-stone " 
upon the barrow, near Godestad in Halland.f 

4. Distinction of Stelce. We may here, in passing, 
refer to the more carefully hewn pillar of early historic 
age, which has been often called an obelisk, by Raw- 
linson and others, but is better distinguished by the 
Greek name of stela — an upright rectangular slab with 

* Pennant ; see Pinkeiton, op. cit. y III., 213. 
t Montelius, op. cit. y 208. 
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rounded summit, such as the stela of black basalt from 
NimrCid* in Assyria, set up, it may be, as a record of 
victory, for an epitaph, or as a kind of monumental 
placard. Such too is the Assyrian stela of black mar- 
ble, erected by Shalmaneser II., covered with figures in 




STELA AT AXUM. 

triumphant procession. Sometimes it became dedicated 
to the king of the nation, vicegerent of the deity upon 
earth, like the stela, adorned with the sculptured form 
of King Samas-Vul II. of Assyria : a record, as Defoe 
puts it, of " the divine right to govern wrong." The most 
ancient example known is perhaps the round topped 
stela of Begig, in the Fayoum, Lower Egypt, erected 

*Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, I., 266. 
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by Osirtasen I., 45 centuries ago. One of the least 
known, and of undetermined origin, is the lofty stela dis- 
covered by Viscount Valentia, in 1806, at Axum, in 
Abyssinia, a granite monolith, 80 feet in height.* 
Other pillars stand, as solitary decorations, in the 
middle of courts of ancient palaces, like the Assyrian 
stela in the palace at Khorsabad,f the half-sunken, 
shrine-crowned pillar of Cashmere, the serpent col- 
umn of Constantinople, or the great column of 
wrought iron at Delhi, the Masjid-I-Kutb ul-lslam, 
now over twenty feet in height, whose lower part 
is buried in the soil to at least the depth of 
fortv feet.J Others have been raised as memorial 
monuments to great and beloved citizens, like the 
curious triangular pillar of white marble, to C. Cas- 
sius Philiscus, found by an old traveller, at Nice, in Asia 
Minor.§ On a smaller scale, in modern times, the 
obeliscoid form has been commonly devoted to the 
honor of the dead, like that which stands on a knoll in 
Rockland Cemetery, where lies asleep he who brought 
over to us our Obelisk from Alexandria, Lt. Comman- 
der Gorringe. 

All these stelae, however, with the upright tablets 
raised for more commonplace uses, to mark boundaries, 
goal-posts, mile-stones, etc., have been but secondary 
forms of use, examples of divergence, to lower objects, 
from the prominent design of upright stone monoliths 
in prehistoric times. 

Even by the sun-loving Assyrian and Greek, the 

* Valentia, op. cit. y III., 87, and De Cosson, op., cit. I. ch. 11. 

f Perrot etChipiez, op. cit., I. 257. 

% Cole, op. cit, PI. I. 

§Pococke, op. cit., II., Pt. II., 123. 
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noble thought of the Egyptian seems to have been im- 
perfectly understood. The Greek amused himself by 
applying, to the slender pointed shaft of the Nile valley, 
the nickname, ofieXieuos (a little skewer or spit); but, like 
many another nickname, this has become a designation 
of honor. 

In Egypt, from the very beginning, the Obelisk 
was adopted as the symbol of a lovely thought — the 
pledge of the sunbeam as a gift of life and coming immor- 
tality from a Kindly Power, a message of dedication to 
the symbol of that Power, the most majestic object m 
nature — (as Whitman calls it) "the splendid silent 
Sun !" This continues to be to us too, of the Nine- 
teenth Century A.D., of the most fascinating interest, 
since we definitely know that, from that vast source of 
light and force come the sigh of every breeze, the roar 
of the gale, both ripple and storm billow of ocean, 
every thrill of nerve and swell of muscle, every stroke 
of wing or fin, every form and phase of life, voice, 
thought, existence itself ! 

5. The Sun in Egyptian Mythology. This view of the 
all important relationship of the Sun to man is no novel 
conception of our own time, science or theology. You 
will allow me to review briefly some well established 
facts. The men of earliest history, nowhere more clear- 
ly than on the sunny banks of the Nile, felt the same de- 
pendence on that brilliant fountain of life and light and 
joy. Listen to a part of the prayer of Queen Nefer-i- 
Thi, in the year 1466 B.C. 

" Thou Disc of the Sun, Thou Living God ! There is 
none other beside Thee ! Thou givest health to the 
eyes through Thy beams, Creator of all beings. Thou 
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goest up on the eastern horizon of the heaven, to dis- 
pense life to all which Thou hast created : to man, four- 
footed beasts, birds, and all manner of creeping things on 
the earth, where they live. Thus they behold Thee, and 
they go to sleep when Thou goest down. Grant to Thy 
Son who loves Thee, life in truth : to the Lord of the 
land, that He may live united with Thee in eternity." * 

At the basis of all ancient faiths, the single visible 
Sun became the natural symbol of the Single Invisible 
Deity, Amen-Ra, the Hidden One, King of the Gods, 
with the life symbol in His right hand. All other 
superior gods of Egypt were but emanations from Him- 
self, and in all cases assumed the addition Ra to their 
proper names. Thus the Divine vengeance was indi- 
cated as another deity with head of crocodile, Sevek-Ra : 
the Divine spirit, Knum-Ra : the Creative energy, 
Khepe-ra: the height and depth and omniscience of the 
Divine Mind, as the hawk-headed Sun-God of Morning 
and High Noon, Ra or Phre of Memphis, with the head 
of the bird of loftiest flight in Egypt, the sparrow hawk 
(like our own eagle), with its keen sight, and 
soaring and plunging course through the air. All the 
gods were gods of the Sun. 

But with the Sun's daily passing to and fro, and the 
cheering or depressing effect of his reappearing and 
disappearing on men's hearts, another phase of the wor- 
ship of Ra was connected. At the sun-setting, gilding 
the placid bosom of the Nile, they looked sadly, as at 
the departure of a friend, but with hope for his speedy 
return. Sunrise they hailed as fulfilment of their hope, 
while the hateful darkness fled away. So in the holy 

* Brugsch, op. cit.,I., 450. 
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City of the Sun, An or Heliopolis, in Lower Egypt, 
with the first flight of the sparrow-hawk at dawn arose 
the glad hymn to Ra-Hor-Khuti, the Rising Sun, the 
Guardian of the Upper World. At eve, the solemn 
chant floated over the river to Atum-Ra, or Turn, the 
Setting Sun, just about starting westward under the 
stars of night, on his dangerous voyage through the 
Lower World, till, in the East, the morning came again 
In this cloudless Nile-land, bathed in never ending sun- 
light, we find a cheerful and contented people, to whom 
life was a delight and but too short, the earth a glad- 
some place they were loath to leave. What wonder 
they paid their vows to the visible symbol of Ra, whose 
every ray bore in a friendly hand the gift of life to King 
and Queen and to all their people. Their deepest hope 
lay in its renewal and eternal continuance, and therefore 
in the preservation of their bodies for the coming resur- 
rection of Osiris. For their worship was that of the 
Sunbeam — the token of all that was brightest in human 
life and hope. 

6. Obelisk and Pyramid. What more fitting emblem 
of this idea could the Egyptian set up — what more 
worthy of our sympathy and reverence — than the 
Obelisk — a towering shaft of ruddy stone, like the first 
beam of rosy light which flashes up from the daybreak ? 
This too is the birth, the first suggestion of the Cathe- 
dral Spire. Out under the open sky, therefore, should 
the old monolith fitly stand for all time, to tell us this 
story. 

While the Obelisk thus sprang up significantly on the 
east side of the Nile — such as that of An — on the side 
of the Rising Sun, far away to the west, however, and 
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only there, amid rock-cut cemeteries and subterranean 
sepulchres, you see the Pyramid, solitary and indepen- 
dent, the solemn emblem of the Sun after its Setting, the 
midnight Sun of the under-world, the type of death and 
darkness and the grave, enclosing the mummy of some 
mighty king. We find here the same contrast as in 
the prehistoric monuments : the Standing Stone or 
Menhir has developed into the more shapely hewn and 
polished Obelisk : the burial Tumulus, the Pyramid. 
And yet, to the Egyptian mind, Life and Death, they 
are but one ; on the summit of the Obelisk is the sacred 
crown, the Ben-ben or pyramidion. In fact, like the 
" bauta-stone " on the tumulus, there are very early in- 
stances of an obelisk surmounting a pyramid. 

7. Origin of the Obelisk in Egypt. A link yet remains 
missing in the chain of my argument. If both menhir 
and hewn column have sprung from an idea first sug- 
gested by natural, sun-carved rock-needles, scattered 
over the face of the earth, where in the Nile Valley did 
the home-loving Egyptian first catch the suggestion of 
the Obelisk? I would submit to your consideration, 
that this locality, this birth-place of the obelisk idea in 
Egypt, was at its extreme southern boundary, under the 
line of the Tropic, on the Nubia frontier. There 
on the upper Nile, stood the old city of Sun-t, " allow- 
ing the entrance " (as the Egyptian called it), Syene 
(the Greeks), or Assouan (the present Arabs). 
Farther north was the site of Thebes, with the temples 
of Karnak and Luxor, 136 miles below. Still farther 
down the Nile, we now see Cairo, with the pyramids 
of Gizeh and the site of An, 560 miles below ; and 
there, Alexandria, on the sea-coast, over 700 miles below. 
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At Sun-t, a vast rib of red hornblendic granite, 
(much like our red Nova Scotia granite), juts out from the 
desolate ranges of the Libyan desert in a belt of remarka- 
bly wild and picturesque scenery ; in crossing the Nile, 
it breaks it up into the famous First Cataract. From the 
earliest ages and in classic times, as the writings of Seneca 
and Cicero record, this rugged region had a frightful re- 
nown, particularly from the reports of the terrible roar 
of the waterfall, by which all the inhabitants for miles 
around were made as deaf as the stones themselves. It 
was famed also for its "shadowless well," and the locality 
where, at noon, on the longest day of the year, you 
might look down at your feet and find that you cast no 
shadow. 

As late as 1714A.D. came the traveller, Paul Lucas, 
who, in accounts of former voyages,had announced to the 
geographers of Europe that, with his own eyes, he had 
seen giants leaping up the peaks of Thessaly like the 
steps of a staircase : one-legged men who ran with amaz- 
ing swiftness : and, at an interview in the desert, the 
hermetic philosopher Nicolas Flanel and his wife Per- 
nelle, although certainly three centuries after their 
death.* After his return home from his visit to Syene, he 
gravely related to Louis XIV. that the waterfalls there 
fell at several places from a mountain over 200 feet in 
height, with one sheet thirty feet wide, behind which 
visitors might pass without wetting themselves ; he also 
repeated the marvellous story of the Land of the Deaf ; 
all of which, with the deference properly due to a man 
of science, was swallowed by the Grand Monarque. 

The travellers who have succeeded him, however, 

* Champollion-Figeac, op. cit., article " Syene." 
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unite in enthusiastic description of the wild grandeur of 
the scenery along the river, in ascending the cataract, 
mainly due to the vertical clefts which seam the granite 
walls, as in the well-known rock of Abousir. In the 
year 1802, the traveller Denon, with the great French 
Expedition under Napoleon, vividly describes the 
scenery near the First Cataract, and gives a view, in 
the desert, of the picturesque Two Mountains, the 
Djebelein, in which the columnar structure of the gran- 
ite, throughout this region, is well shown. The sketches 
of Gau* also illustrate the same vertical fissures, in his 
views around the First Cataract and farther up, toward 
the Nubian boundary. Freeman has already observed: 
" The birthplace of Egyptian architecture is certainly to 
be looked for in the rock excavations of Nubia, which 
stretch from the frontier of Egypt as far as the ancient 
Meroe." f 

Concerning this upper part of the Nile, Villiers 
Stuart writes : " We left pretty Maratta behind us, 
borne quickly along by the seething waters, and were 
presently amidst the castellated piles of granite boul- 
ders, so well known to all who have visited Nubia." 

It is now that we approach the point, after ascending 
the Nile above the First Cataract, about nine miles 
above Syene, the island of Aareq't, " the island of ceas- 
ing/' or Philse, of which Stuart says : " Just above the 
cataract, at a point where the Nile takes its course 
through enormous piles of black granite boulders, its ro- 
mantic temples and palm groves lie imbedded like a fairy 
scene amid the surrounding desolation." % 

* Gau, op. cit., PI. I. 
t Hist, of Arch., 81. 
% Stuart, Nile Gleanings, 201. 
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This was, you will remember, to the ancient world, 
the most astonishing spot upon the surface of the 
earth : a fitting place, as we might anticipate, for the 
birth of one of the world's wonders. To the Egyptian, 
this region of almost unearthly wildness, was the burial 
place of Osiris, the true Source of the Nile, the natural 
holy shrine of Isis herself, for pilgrimage of king, phi- 
losopher and priest : where no Egyptian offered to go 
without express and rare permission, over which no 
bird dared to fly, by which no fish ventured to swim. 

Here, in 1743, came a reliable English traveller, who 
gives this description : " The rocks here are very 
high, on which the antient Syene was built. . . . 
Some of them are in the manner Strabo describes : a 
rock standing up like a pillar, and a large rock on it, 
hieroglyphics being cut on some of them. . . . Re- 
turning I took a view " (z. <?., made a rough sketch) " of 
some extraordinary high rocks in a regular figure, as rep- 
resented in the 50th plate ; on them are cut hieroglyph- 
ical inscriptions and figures of men and they directly 
face the north end of the isle."* In the year 1755, the 
place was visited by a Captain of the Danish navy, 
and he gives us a view of the same Island of Philse, from 
the upper end of the Cataract, with a better drawing of 
the same lofty mass of columnar rocks, represented on 
the right, f In his travels, in 1863, Mr. Hoskins ob- 
serves concerning Philse : " Few views in the world 
can rival the one from this, the west side of the great 
Temple. There may be finer granite rocks in other 
lands, but where will you find them equally bold and 

*Pococke, op. cit., I., 121. 

f Norden, op. cit. y Atlas, PI. CXXXVI. 
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picturesque in their form ? Rhomboidal masses, piled 
one upon another, some of them looking as if they 
only wanted a wind strong enough to hurl them into 
the river, combined with palm and acacia trees. . . . 
To the right, are three picturesque columnar rocks, cov- 
ered with tablets of hieroglyphics."* This remarkable 
column I illustrate from an old drawing.f Again, 
Bartlett gives us a picture of the approach to Philae 
from the north, including the same lofty granite col- 
umn, on the right. Through all these drawings rough 
sketches or, it may be, somewhat idealized, the same 
prominent feature is constantly shown. Such a view is 
better than a photograph, in one respect; for we need to 
be impressionists, for our present purpose, and, from 
the influence of this scenery on modern travellers, form 
some idea of that produced on the still more impress- 
ible mind of the ancient Egyptian. The same wonder 
and enthusiasm are expressed by the late Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, in her description of the view from Phike : 
" Perhaps the most entirely curious and unaccus- 
tomed features in all this scene are the mountains. 
. . . Other mountains are homogeneous and thrust 
themselves up from below in masses suggestive of prim- 
itive disruption and upheaval. These seem to lie 
upon the surface, foundationless ; rock loosely piled on 
rock, boulder on boulder ; like stupendous cairns, the 
work of demi-gods and giants. Here and there, on 
shelf or summit, a huge rounded mass, many tons in 
weight, hangs poised capriciously. . . . But the 
most amazing of all is a natural monolith on the east 

*Hoskins, op. cit.^ 295. 

f Champollion-Figeac, op. cit., PI. 78. 
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bank, down by the water's edge opposite, near the 
carob trees and the ferry. . . . Though but a sin- 
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gle block of orange-red granite, it looks like three ; and 
the Arabs, seeing in it some fancied resemblance to an 
arm-chair, call it ' Pharaoh's Throne.' Rounded and 
polished by primeval floods, and emblazoned with royal 
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cartouches of extraordinary size, it seems to have at- 
tracted the attention of pilgrims in all ages. Kings, 
conquerors, priests, travellers have covered it with rec- 
ords of victories, of religious festivals, of prayers and 
offerings and acts of adoration. Some of these are old- 
er by a thousand years, and more, than the temples 
on the island opposite." * Here, therefore, at Philae, 
I think, was the birth-place of the very idea of the Obe- 
lisk. To this huge natural shaft, Pharaoh's Throne, 
and the numberless upright pillars of granite which 
loomed up around and above the First Cataract, the 
Egyptian mind probably owed its first impression of 
that which was to become an imposing feature of the 
national architecture. 

8. Granite Quarries at Syend. The invariable source 
of the material for the obelisks was found very early in 
excavations a little below* the Cataract at Sun-t or 
Syene, which developed into the famous quarries, prob- 
ably the most ancient in the world. These yielded the 
bright colored and durable stone suitable for a repre- 
sentation of the sunbeam, the rose-colored granite,* 
"machet" or " heart-stone," as the Egyptians called it. 
With chisels of copper, and perhaps of iron, and copper 
saws fed with sand or corundum, the old quarrymen 
managed to cut long series of shallow holes along 
every quarry-face, now left as rows of wedge-marks 
along the ledges. In these holes, some think, wooden 
wedges were tightly driven, whose swelling, after wet- 
ting with water, caused the splitting away of the se- 
lected block. According to another view metal 
wedges were inserted in the holes, as now in our own 

* Edwards, op. cit., 231. 
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quarries, whose continuous beating from one end 
toward the other, at one time, by great gangs of work- 
men, caused the stone to part. 

You are probably aware, through the public journals, 
that the State of Wisconsin has just flung defiance to 
Ancient Egypt in the production, for the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, of a monolith obelisk, 115 feet 
high, 10 by 10 feet at the base, and 4 by 4 at the top. 
This is indeed 9^ feet taller than the Lateran obelisk 
at Rome, the highest Egyptian obelisk which happens 
now to be standing. With five steam channellers, it 
was cut out, at the Prentice Brown-stone Quarries, in 
three months and a half, all but the loosening of the 
bottom of the stone from its bed. This was accom- 
plished by wedges, and is thus described : 

" For this work wedges had been entered, and all 
that remained to be done 'was to drive them, upon a 
given signal, until the rock was wholly separated. Fifty 
men were carefully selected for this work, and with 
mauls raised, on November 18, they waited for the 
signal. 

" The word was given at 1 1 o'clock by President Pren- 
tice, of the Prentice Brown-stone Company, who 
donates the stone to the State of Wisconsin. At the 
sound of his voice the mauls descended. As each man 
struck a wedge he stepped forward, from the base to 
the apex, striking a wedge at each step. The men 
kept step like soldiers, and the fifty mauls descended 
as though wielded by one man. The first crack ap- 
peared at the base. It gradually widened and spread 
as the blows continued to descend, until, at last, the 
entire shaft separated from the ledge. There was a 
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slight tremble at the moment of complete parting, and 
there lay the great monolith." 

But this stone is, after all, but brown-stone, not 
granite, and it is simply to be dressed before it is borne 
to Chicago, in place of the elaborate sculpture in hiero- 
glyphics, polishing and gilding which the intensely hard 
granite obelisks of Egypt received. The enormous 
unfinished obelisk, 95 feet long, with a base 1 1 feet 
square, which still lies in one of the old quarries of 
Syene, is over 400,000 pounds heavier than the mono- 
lith of the* Wild West ; it is roughly hewn on three 
sides, but underneath yet undetached from the rock. 

We may gladly remember that there are no as- 
sociations of oppression or sorrow connected with the 
construction of the obelisks. It required the most 
skilled, and therefore willing labor. The words of one 
thorough Egyptologist, in regard to another class of 
monuments, may here be recalled : 

" It was not an enfeebled race of captives who built 
the pyramids, groaning under the lash as they toiled, 
but a youthful and vigorous nation, who, during long 
centuries of peaceful inactivity, spent their superfluous 
energy in joyful labor, to accomplish an almost super- 
human task, under the very eyes of princes whom they 
reverenced as divine."* 

There is no evidence that the hand of a slave ever 
rested upon our own Obelisk, except, it may be, in 
later times, as an emblem of hope and coming deliver- 
ance. 

9. Various Egyptian Obelisks. In regard to the an- 
tiquity of the obelisk, there is one record, now nearly 

* Ebers, op. at., I., 139. 
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5000 years old, showing the obelisk of Khufu, with its 
attendant priest, in the Fourth dynasty, sixteen cen- 
turies before the quarrying of our own obelisk began. 
In many very old hieroglyphic inscriptions, the symbol 
of the obelisk (tekhen) stands among the characters, 
in one inscription within a pyramid. The figures of a 
pair of obelisks remain sharply cut on two faces of the 
London Obelisk; and a corresponding pair is recognized, 
half-effaced, by Dr. Moldenke, on the south side of the 
New York Obelisk. A similar representation of a pair 
of obelisks was also found by him on a piece of 
mummy cloth, a fragment of the Ritual of the Dead.* 
The oldest obelisk of all. of the IVth or Vth dynasty, 
about 3000 b.c, was little more than a model, as it 
was but a little over two feet in height ; it was found 
inside of a tomb at Thebes by Lepsius, and is now in 
the Berlin Museum. Stuart also has described two 
others of a small size and simple form, found at Deah 
Abou'L Neggah, near Thebes, with inscriptions of King 
Entef of the Eleventh dynasty, about 2400 B.C. But, 
with these exceptions, all the obelisks occur on the 
east or morning side of the Nile, where they once stood, 
always in pairs, before the gates of some temple. How- 
ever, according to Ebers, smalll " obelisks bearing the 
name of the owner were sometimes to be seen near the 
gates of the Egyptian country- houses, "f We owe 
to Chipiez an imagined restoration of the approach 
to the Temple of Luxor, which gives some idea of their 
original position among the flying standards, and of their 
imposing effect at the end of the long double line of huge 

* Moldenke, op, cit., 33. 

t Egyptian Queen, Trans, by E. Grove, I. 7. 
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sphinxes. Those at Luxor were erected by Rameses 
the Great and his fair queen, Nofre-Tari, about 1360 
B.C., and the most perfectly executed of all existing 
obelisks ; so sharply were the hieroglyphics cut, and to 
such depth (2 inches), that the Arabs managed to mount 
by inserting their toes. The one on the left, the east, 
still remains there, but that on the west was taken down 
by the French, carried to Paris, and there erected in 
1836 on the Place de la Concorde, a shaft about 75 feet 
in height. This western obelisk is shown in the illus- 
tration as it stood at Luxor,* upon its original pedes- 
tal; this base, however, was left behind by the French, 
and remains buried. 

Forty obelisks of Egypt have survived, down to our 
day, out of the hundreds which once adorned her tem- 
ples and palaces. All these are more or less mutilated, 
only nine now standing in Egypt, ten fallen and broken, 
and the greater part carried away to foreign lands. In 
Rome there are nine of Egyptian origin, of which 
seven probably belonged to the glittering company 
which once shot up, near the New York Obelisk, in the 
City of An, viz.: 

Campensis Obelisk, on the Monte Citorio, erected 
by Psametik II. at An, now in five pieces and with 
most of its hieroglyphs effaced, 71 feet and 5 inches in 
height. 

Flaminian Obelisk, on the Piazza del Popolo, erected 
by Seti I. at An, now in several pieces, 782 feet in 
height. 

Mahutean Obelisk, before the Pantheon, erected by 

* D'Avennes, op. cit., I., last plate. 
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Rameses II. at An, with its lower part broken off, 
and now 20 feet in height. 





WESTERN OBELISK LUXOR. 

Vatican Obelisk, on the Piazza di San Pietro, once 
erected at An, perhaps by Menephthah I., the largest 
entire obelisk out of Egypt, 83 feet and \\ inches in 
height. 
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Sta. Maria Maggiore Obelisk, probably erected orig- 
inally at An, without inscriptions, 48 feet and 5 inches 
in height. 

Monte Cavallo Obelisk, before the Quirinal, once 
probably erected at An, without inscriptions, 45 feet 
in height. 

To the above, some authorities also add : 

Lateran Obelisk, in front of Church of San Giovanni 
in Laterano, perhaps erected originally at An, by 
Thothmes IV., broken in two and re-cemented, the 
loftiest of all erect obelisks, 105^ feet in height. 

Besides these, there are elsewhere, of the same glori- 
ous company : 

Atmeidan Obelisk, in Constantinople, erected by 
Thothmes III. at An, the lower part broken off, and 
now 55 feet and 4 inches in height. 

Boboli Gardens Obelisk, in Florence, Italy, erected 
probably by Rameses II. at An, 16 feet and 1 inch in 
height. 

Alexandrian Obelisk, in London, erected by Thoth- 
meses III. at An, as companion to the New York 
Obelisk, with hieroglyphs largely obliterated on three 
sides, 68 feet and 52 inches in height. 

Cleopatra's Needle, in New York, erected byThoth- 
meses III. at An, with hieroglyphs badly defaced or ob- 
literated around the bottom and up two sides, 692 feet 
in height; By its original granite pedestal and lime- 
stone base, the height of this monument is increased 
to nearly 80 feet above the pavement. 

A significant fact is found in the fractures, defacement 
and mutilation shown in nearly all the obelisks which 
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once stood at An, in comparison with the general 
preservation or perfection of those at Thebes. 

It is but the story of our New York Obelisk that we 
can now briefly review : as you will see, a record of 
repeated misfortunes, in the shifting changes of Egyp- 
tian — but, we will hope, not of American — politics. 
Again and again it has been threatened with, and just 
escaped, the destruction which overwhelmed its com- 
panions. But its last, its recent calamity, was the most 
dangerous of all. 

10. Conveyance of Obelisk from Syend. With several 
others (probably three) this monolith was hewn out at 
Syene in the Eighteenth dynasty, the most glorious 
period of Egyptian history. Thence the sprightly 
company of youthful obelisks started on their journey 
down the Nile valley, for almost 600 miles, to the city 
of An. As to the mode of conveyance of such 
huge masses of stone, there is some uncertainty, no 
picture nor inscription having been found with any 
direct bearing on this subject. The fitness of the Nile 
as the medium of transportation is at once suggested ; 
but of this there is no record. The position of all the 
great obelisks on the same side of the Nile, the eastern, 
as that on which the quarries stand, is but a proof, in 
the opinion of some authors, of the ancient necessity of 
conveyance of these heavy masses by land, rather than of 
any choice from a religious point of view.* The only 
picture extant, having any bearing on the matter, is 
that from the tomb in El Bersheh, which represents a 
colossal statue dragged along upon a sledge by main 
strength, with the labor of several hundred men, while 

* Stuart, Nile Gleanings, 213. 
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a few in front pour a liquid over the road-bed, possibly 
oil, more probably water, to dampen the chafing ropes * 
or to harden the sand and facilitate the dragging, f 

In the approach to the quarries of Syene from the 
north, Denon states: " In the afternoon I found, in the 
middle of the desert, the trace of a grand antique road, 
bordered with large masses of cut stone, which led in a 
straight line to Syene." % 

An ancient historian also records§ that, in one case, it 
required the labor of a couple of thousan d men, three 
years, to transport a huge monolithic chamber to Saisin 
the Delta. You recall also the tale of Pliny, how an early 
King, Rhamsesis (probably Rameses II.) brought down 
an obelisk to the city oi An, by the exertions of 120,000 
men, and then bound his own son to the summit of the 
shaft, during its erection, so that the officials might 
not neglect any care. The first instance of the removal 
of Egyptian obelisks to a foreign land occurred 664 B. C, 
when Assurbanipal, with his Assyrian hosts, ravaged 
Thebes and carried two obelisks to his palace at Nine- 
veh, evidently as far as the Red Sea overland; these were 
ultimately destroyed, with Nineveh itself, by the Medes, 
606 B.C. I 

But, in addition to this method, it is highly probable 
that the Egyptians were accustomed to float obelisks, 
colossi and huge blocks down the Nile in barges or rafts, 
during its inundations. It is recorded that they had 
vessels sometimes 1 20 feet in length, and others are re- 

* Parker, op % cit., Thos. L. Donaldson, 35. 

f Compare Champollion-le-Jeune, op. cit., IV., Plate ccclxxxix. 

X Travels, II., 68. 

§ Herodotus, II., 175. 

I Records of the Past, VI. Cooper, op. Hi., 18. 
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ported of 420 feet. Under the Sixth dynasty, Una, 
a governor, thus describes his conveyance of stones for 
a pyramid: "I made first a boat of burthen, 60 cubits 
long and 30 cubits broad," no by 55 feet; " as soon 
as the water rose, I loaded the rafts with immense 
pieces of granite for the pyramid." * 

The Chief Architect under Amenhotep VI. states 
concerning the transport of colossal statues of that 
King: "I caused eight rafts to be built; the statues 
were carried on the river." 

Much later, 380 B.C., according to Pliny,f Nectan- 
ebo, of the Thirtieth dynasty, cut out an obelisk from 
the quarry, 80 cubits long (140 feet), which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus afterward floated on a raft down the 
Nile and through a canal, and erected in the Arsinoite 
Nome, near Alexandria. J 

But I think that I have found other circumstantial 
evidence to the same effect, in the records of the 
Eighteenth dynasty. The inscription § (quoted in full 
beyond) on one of the obelisks of Queen Hatasu at 
Karnak states : 

" Her Majesty began the work in the fifteenth year 
of her reign, the first day of the month Mechir, of the 
sixteenth year, and finished it on the last day of the 
month Mesore, making seven months from its com- 
mencement in the quarry.'' On this Cooper remarks, 
"the month Mechir began about 17th December, and 
Mesore about the 1 5th of June," and there he stops. But 
it happens that on the 1 7th of June falls the "night of the 

* Brugsch. op. cit.t I., 425. 

f Nat. Hist., bk. xxxvi, ch. 14. 

% Kenrick, op. cit., II., 503. Parker, op. cit., 21. 

§ Cooper, op. cit., 32. 
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drop," Leila-en-mekta, as the Arabs still call it at Cairo, 
the momentous night when, according to a dainty con- 
ceit of the ancient Egyptians, the mother goddess, Isis, 
ever lamenting for her slain husband (Osiris), let fall 
"the divine tear," somewhere upon the upper Nile — 
and the Nile began to rise! Certain it is that the rise 
of the eagerly watched sacred river, hardly perceptible 
at the beginning of June, suddenly every year becomes 
strongly marked between June 15th and June 20th. 
So the rush of the work upon the Queen's obelisks to 
their completion upon exactly that date hardly looks 
as a mere coincidence, but rather as a sign of carefully 
planned dispatch, that the obelisks might be ready for 
the rise of the river, and therefore that their transport 
was to be effected by floating down the stream. As 
Queen Hatasu was the sister, the predecessor on the 
throne, and, for a time, the co-regent of Thothmeses 
III., an equally energetic monarch, it is probable that 
his obelisks also — i. e., at least, the New York, London 
and Constantinople obelisks — were both fashioned 
and conveyed to the Delta in a very short time, 
probably therefore on the bosom of the Nile. 

We have next to consider certain rulers of Egypt, 
whose history, with long intervening intervals, is more 
or less blended with that of our Obelisk, and, in part, in- 
scribed upon its faces. Of these there are five, so that 
our monolith might well be styled the Obelisk of the 
Five Kings. 

1 1. The Kingly Builder, Thothmeses III. Our Obelisk 
was brought down to An at the command of the 
Pharaoh Dehuti-mes III. (in Greek, Thothmes, or 
Thothmeses), and in the early part of his reign, about 
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the year 1585 B.C. This great and warlike monarch 
has been styled the Alexander the Great of Egyptian 
history, the empire, during his reign, having been ex- 
tended over the whole known world. At the same 
time, he was one of the great scholars of his kingdom. 
His very name, Thothmeses, signified "offspring of 
Thoth," the god of learning and sciences; in the library 
of the palace at Amada, he is pictured, standing before 
Sefekh, the goddess of writings and history. During 
his active life, he erected many temples and palaces, 
adorned with obelisks, at An and Memphis and Thebes. 
The portrait of the Royal Builder of our Obelisk was 
therefore of as much interest to his subjects as 
to us, constantly represented by brush of painter and 
tool of sculptor. He received the epithet, Mai-Re, 
Beloved of the Sun. His name was held in such high 
veneration that it is found inscribed on large numbers 
of scarabs and amulets, and on one he is represented 
worshipping the Sun-Ray, the Obelisk.* 

Any object bearing his name, it was positively known, 
would bring great good luck to the possessor. So mote 
it be to our fair city of New York! For down the 
centre of each face of our Obelisk, nearly 3,500 years 
ago, the King had written, with the usual modesty of 
kings, his title and his great name, and there they are 
to this day! During fifty-four years, this mighty mon- 
arch, Thothmeses III., ruled over Egypt, and, at his 
death, was entombed with royal honors, in the Valley of 
the Kings, near Thebes, for his long sleep, to wait for the 
call of Osiris. But neither for the body of the King, 
nor for the obelisks he planted in An, was there to be 

* Parker, op. cit. 
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rest. As the obelisks, at a later period, were carried 
away to another site, at Alexandria, so there came rude 
disturbance to the sleeping King. In some time of 
invasion or danger, the faithful Theban priests came to 
the valley by night, lifted all the coffins of kings and 
princes out of their stone sarcophagi, bore them over 
the hills to a wild gorge, Deir-El-Bahari, and there, in 
the darkness, piled them up hastily in a cavern they 
had secretly excavated, and covered up its stone portal 
under a vast heap of sand. The position of this mass 
of sand, lying so far up on the hillside, excited the sus- 
picion of a wandering Arab in 1879. I* * s a strange coin- 
cidence that, just at the time, in 1880 and 1881, when 
the Obelisk of Thothmeses was again oveturned, to be 
carried from Egypt over the ocean to New York, the 
King's resting place was rediscovered and again violated, 
and the mummy of the Kingly Builder of our Obelisk 
was for the third time borne away and deposited in the 
Museum at Cairo. By its side, wrapped tightly in 
swaddling bands, the paddle was seen, wherewith, in 
Paradise, the risen Thothmeses might guide his boat 
over the Sea of Joy. And the mummy was unrolled, 
and the King's face uncovered, and his right hand, 
clasping, over the hollow where his heart had been, the 
King's greatest treasure, not a crown-jewel but a stone 
scarab, emblem of his hope of resurrection and im- 
mortality. Even of that emblem, it was found, he had 
been already robbed by some Arab, through an open- 
ing cleft through the mummy. There was but just 
time to take a hasty and imperfect photograph, and 
then, before the bystanders and to the dismay and 
despair of the Director of the Museum, " the features 
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crumbled to pieces and vanished like an apparition, 
and so passed away from human view forever. ,, Yet a 
wreath of flowers which had been wound around the 
body by loving hands, before the burial, was found so 
wonderfully preserved, that even their colors could be 
distinguished, and they looked as if only recently dried; 
while a wasp, which, tempted by the flowers, had flown 
into the coffin before it was closed, thirty-five centuries 
ago, was found dried up but still perfect, having lasted 
better than the King.* And this was the last of Earth 
to Thothmeses. 

12. The Architect of our Obelisk, Another question 
of interest is, who was the architect that planned and 
supervised the erection of our Obelisk? The names are 
on record of a large number, at least forty, of the great 
architects of that wonderful land. The glory of Egypt 
was her architecture, and, as historians recount 
her architects were held in royal honor. Nearly all 
were married to daughters or granddaughters of the 
reigning Pharaoh. One family of successive architects 
has been studied, reaching from the reign of Seti I. to 
that of Darius, from father to son for twenty-two gen- 
erations, f Statues were often erected in their honor, 
such as that of the great architect of Memphis, Ra-Ne- 
fer, which was dug up near Cairo. 

We fortunately know at least the name of the illus- 
trious architect who erected, at the city of An, the tem- 
ples and palaces of Thothmeses III., with their decora- 
tions, doubtless including our own New York Obelisk. 



* Stuart, Fun. Tent, 4 and 135. 
fBrugsch, op, cit. y I. 
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His offices and titles are thus styled, in an inscription 
of that day : 

" The hereditary Lord and First Governor in Mem- 
phis, the true author of the arranging of the temple- 
feast, the Architect in the town of the Sun, the 
Chief Superintendent of all the offices in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, the Head Architect of the King, the 
Chief Field-officer of the Lord of the Land, the Stew- 
ard of the King's palace of Thothmeses III. — Amen- 
men-ant." 

To the names then of Upjohn, Renwick, Hunt, 
Smith, Bartholdi and others most worthy of honor for 
the best architecture and decoration of New York, let 
us add the name of Amen-men-ant, the Architect of our 
Obelisk. 

13. The City of the Sun. In Lower Egypt, at the 
upper end of the Delta, rose the little city of An, or 
Heliopolis as the Greeks called it, the City of the Sun, 
bristling with obelisks. " It stood upon a lofty plateau 
of rocks and sand, surrounded by deep canals and broad 
lakes, bordered by papyrus meadows and sycamore 
groves/' The outer line of the present mounds has been 
traced out by the traveller, Pococke.' 

In approaching the front of the Temple of the Sun 
from the northwest, the pilgrim first passed between the 
most ancient pair of obelisks, erected by Osertasen L 
of the Twelfth dynasty, about 2300 b.c. One of 
these was overturned by the Arabs, 11 60 A.D., in 
search of hidden treasure, and the other still stands 
erect, the famed Obelisk of An, the oldest erect obelisk 
in Egypt. Then passing through the huge Pylon, the 
way lay through a long avenue of marble sphinxes 
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(some of which still remained at the visit of Pococke in 
l 743). Beyond rose four obelisks, immediately before 
the face of the temple. In the first pair, the one on 
the left, the north-eastern, was the one now in New 
York ; the other, on the right, was the one now in Lon- 
don. In the second pair, was the one now standing in 
Constantinople, and the fate of the other is unknown. 

To the Temple within, as the pilgrim was in- 
formed, the wonderful Bird of the Sun, with plu- 
mage of red and gold, the Ben-nu or Phoenix, 
came flying from Arabia, once in five hundred years ; 
according to one tradition,* it bore a great ball 
of myrrh, with the body of its father enclosed, for 
burial ; according to another, it flung itself into the 
altar-flame, was consumed, and rose again from its 
ashes — a consolatory type of the imperishability of all 
force and life and bloom. Around and about rose 
obelisks in wonderful number, some of them, accord- 
ing to report, a hundred and eighty feet in height, a 
Temple and City of Obelisks, as they called it, An-nu. 
So many of these remained even down to the visit of 
Abd-el-Latif, in 1203 A.D., that he refers to them as 
" an innumerable multitude." f With the exception of 
a temple at Memphis, this was the most ancient of 
all Egypt — of antiquity so great that no chronicle 
existed even then of its first erection. The men who 
set up our Obelisk at An in the days of Thothmeses, 
nearly 3500 years ago, looked around, with the same 
reverence as we now gaze upon our own surviving 
monument, on the hoary walls of the Temple itself, and 

* Herodotus, Euterpe, II., 73. 
fPinkerton, op. cit., XV., 807. 
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on the still more venerable shaft, the great obelisk of 
An and its fellow, set up on the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple, over 700 years before. 

The slender, pointed shafts of the countless obelisks, 
blazing with gold, rose glittering into the bright clear 
air of the Egyptian Delta, before the thronging mul- 
titudes of worshippers, almost blending, before their 
admiring eyes, with the keen though kindly rays of 
the all-conquering Ra, the Sun-Force, the symbol of the 
warming, vivifying, re-creative power of Nature. 

If this town was the actual birthplace of Thothmeses 
III. (as suggested by the statement on the west face 
of our Obelisk), very naturally he " embellished the 
house where he was born." So here, in the early part 
of his reign, probably between 1 590 and 1 580 B.C., amid 
the joyful din of the great Thirty Year Festival (as re- 
corded on the south face), our Obelisk and its fellow 
were upraised before the taller pair, in front of the 
Temple of the Sun, thirty-five centuries ago. 

It found itself surrounded by the far-famed seat and 
origin of the profound learning of Egypt, the holy fane 
to which pilgrims thronged from all the world to seek 
wisdom. The city was small, about three-quarters of 
a mile square, and every visitor must have passed 
almost under the shadow of our Obelisk. 

Whatever in later days has inspired mankind, through 
the spirit and influence of a great world-university, such 
as that at Alexandria, Leyden, Salamanca, Heidelberg, 
and Oxford, was here concentrated in the Temple of Ra, 
with its 13,000 priests chanting before the huge mirror of 
burnished gold, the sacred hawk in the golden cage, the 
awful death-emblem, the pyramidal ben-ben, in its secret 
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chamber, and the sacred calf, Mnevis, on its purple bed. 
The anxious care, which this earliest of the nations gave 
to the education of woman, was shown in the convent 
school near by for the Ahi-t, young women of families of 
the priests ; from its doors came the wedding procession 
of Asenath, the daughter of the High Priest, Poti-pher- 
Ra, on her way to the house of Joseph, the Hebrew 
Prime Minister of an early king. 

At a later day, among the priests, there was one, after- 
ward the Hebrew law-giver, Moses, who here received 
his education, and (according to Hecataeus, Strabo and 
Manetho) finally stood before the Sun-god as a priest. 
As he went in and out through the great portal of the 
Temple, he daily passed between a pair of obelisks, 
his robe probably at times brushing against the base of 
the eastern one, which now stands in our Park. 

This city of An, too, we may venture to say, was one 
of the few places of early antiquity where at times might 
be gathered an assemblage of geographers ; for the keen- 
witted Egyptian, though home-loving, was eager for 
knowledge concerning the wide world outside of the 
Land of Chem. Salt water, indeed, was to him an 
abomination and defilement, since it was the abode of 
evil spirits. So it was not until the time of the prede- 
cessor of Thothmeses III., his sister, the energetic and 
clever Queen Hatasu, of Amara, that Egypt had a fleet, 
the conscientious scruples of her warriors having been 
removed, before they embarked, by manning her ves- 
sels with Phoenician sailors. Egypt also continued in 
constant connection with foreign geography through 
the overland caravans, as well as through the enter- 
prise of the Phoenician voyagers themselves, who were 
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glad to bring to her spices from the Land of Pun-t, tin 
from Cornwall, corundum from the Island of Sapphire, 
and all other needed commodities from distant shores, 
at the very lowest market prices. 

But the city of An was ever the particular goal of 
the foreign traveller. Among these students of the 
olden time, in humble attendance at the schools of the 
Temple of the Sun, were Pythagoras, Thales, the Gre- 
cian law-giver, Solon, the historian of Egypt, Manetho, 
and that great traveller, whom we call the Father of 
History, Herodotus. Here, later, came the geographer 
Strabo, to whom they pointed out the house in which, 
three centuries and a half before, Plato had spent three 
years under the instruction of the Egyptian priests, 
with Eudoxus, the astronomer, as his fellow-student. 
Memories of war, too, cluster around our monolith dur- 
ing its stay at An. It looked down upon the hosts of 
Shishak, marching northward past the walls to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and three centuries later on the 
glorious array of Alexander the Great on his conquer- 
ing march through the Land of Goshen. 

We may well congratulate ourselves on the posses- 
sion of a monument whose history has been so inti- 
mately linked, through these precious associations, with 
the City of the Sun, over which, at the time of his re- 
building of the sanctuary, Amenemha I. breathed the 
pathetic prayer (now recorded on the ancient leathern 
roll in the Museum at Berlin):* 

May it not perish by the vicissitudes of time. 
May that which is made endure. 

But through the desolations of war and of treasure- 

* Ebers, op. cit., I., 187 
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hunting, and the devastations produced by the building 
of Cairo, five miles to the southwest, there remains 
now, on the site of the famous city, near the little Arab 
village of Mataria, the ancient obelisk of An as the 
only vestige, with a few rude mounds, ruined heaps of 
mud from the walls of a later Coptic town, the old 
spring of the Sun, and a venerable tree, the traditional 
resting-place, at a later time, of two Jewish fugitives and 
a little Child. 

In the ancient time, however, at the period of the 
greatest glory of An, here stood our Obelisk for about 
1055 years — a happy millennium, soon to be followed by 
disaster after disaster. 

14. The Second King, Rameses II. In the Nineteenth 
dynasty, probably 200 years after (about 1385 B.C.), 
the illustrious Pharaoh, Rameses II., steps out on the 
field of Egyptian action. This is the second of the 
monarchs whose names are connected with our Obelisk. 

This warrior-king led out his armies in every direc- 
tion, and struck fierce blows at all the surround- 
ing nations, who successively yielded to his sway. 
Among these, haughty Persia, overcome and ravaged 
by the armies of Egypt, trembled, but bided her time. 
Then Rameses, in the pride of his manhood, inscribed 
his name and glory, in double columns of hieroglyphs, 
on every one of the faces of our Obelisk, and reigned 
in peace. The long wars were ended, and the warriors 
rested and the priests sang, and the people rejoiced 
around our Obelisk within An. But from outside its 
walls came a minor tone, the sad refrain of the black- 
bearded captives from the land of Canaan in the brick 
fields. These are pictured at work on the walls of a 
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tomb of that period ; their hard labor is done under 
the eye of the Egyptian task-master, who squats near 
by, with an inscription, " the stick is in my hand, be not 
idle!" 

The great king Rameses died, after a long reign of 
sixty-seven years, and was buried in the Valley of 
the Kings. On the strange discovery of his coffin 
also, in 1881, among the others in the wild Libyan 
gorge, the royal mummy was taken to the museum at 
Cairo, unrolled, and the face of the monarch revealed, 
in his old age. Under the next reign, that of Meneph- 
tah I., the captives escaped from the brick fields and 
out of the city of An to Canaan, where they found a 
protector in Cyrus, the king of long humbled Persia. 

15. The Third King* Osarkon I Once more there 
is a record on our Obelisk, in the decline of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, 400 years after Rameses II. Then 
came Osarkon I., 933 B.C., in the Twenty-second 
dynasty, a monarch probably of Assyrian origin. Of 
him it is said,* " There is every reason to believe that he 
was a peaceful and wholly undistinguished prince, con- 
tent to add a few sculptures to the Bubastite portico of 
his father, and to rule Egypt in quietness during such 
term of life as Heaven might allow him. His portrait 
is that of a mild prince, not remarkable for energy or 
determination." 

This gentle Pharaoh, greedy too after everlasting 
fame in Central Park, narrowly inspected our Obelisk 
and found two little spots vacant near the lower part of 
each face, and there he too inscribed his modest tale 
of virtue. 

* Rawlinson. Hist. Anc. Eg., I., 425. 
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1 6. The Fourth King, Ra-mesuth. Four centuries 
after this, the opportunity presented itself to Persia, 
ever mindful of her past humiliation at the hands of 
Rameses, to wreak her long delayed vengeance. 

In the sixth century B.C., the white sails of the 
Phoenician fleet suddenly glistened off the curved coast 
of Aigab-t, around the mouths of the Nile, as allies of 
Persia; swept the navy of Egypt from the Mediterra- 
nean, and came sailing up the sacred river. From the 
north a vast Persian host invaded Egypt, and defeated 
the forces of Psametik III., after a fierce battle near Pelu- 
sium, in which 50,000 Egyptians and 20,000 Persians fell. 
Thus the savage Persian leader, Cambyses (or Kemba- 
thet) reigned as king of Egypt, assuming the throne-name 
of Ra-mesuth. Later in his reign, maddened by failure 
of an expedition and by suspicion of his subjects, he 
insulted and stabbed the embalmed body of an Egyp- 
tian predecessor, Amasis ; scoffed at the god Pthah of 
Memphis, destroyed his images, and stabbed the 
sacred bull. Then marching his army through the 
Delta, he desolated the land with fire and sword, 
taking the city of An by storm, and the flames of 
the ancient Sun-Temple rose to the sky. The obe- 
lisks he hurled down, or mutilated, using fire and vio- 
lence (as Strabo sorrowfully recounts), above all, we 
may be sure, on the first pair of Obelisks in front of 
the Temple, on which the hated cartouches of Thoth- 
meses III. and of Rameses II. were incised. There was 
in the city (it is reported by Pliny), one magnificent obe- 
lisk, 11 cubits in breadth and 120 cubits in height (more 
than thrice that of our own), to whose foot the con- 
flagration had reached, when the anger of the Persian 
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King gave way to admiration, and he bade his warriors 
extinguish the fire. So passed away the glory of An, 
about the year 520 B.C., and Alexandria gradually took 
her place as the world's centre of learning. 

And there among the ruins, burned and blackened — 
possibly overthrown and prostrate, as some think — re- 
mained that first pair of obelisks, our own and its fel- 
low, for over five centuries, with no new inscription 
but the fire-mark of the last King Ra-mesuth. 

17. The Fifth King, Augustus. The recorded his- 
tory of our Obelisk and of its mate now in London, 
thus traced for nearly sixteen hundred years, now ap- 
proaches our era, when Egypt became a part of the 
Roman Empire. In the year 12 B.C., the eighteenth 
of the reign of Augustus Caesar at Rome, these obelisks 
were both carried by the Romans from An to Alexan- 
dria on the sea-coast, and raised once more in front of 
the grand water-entrance of the Caesareum (or Sebas- 
teum), the great temple erected to commemorate the 
conquests of the Roman armies. For some reason, now 
unknown, the name " Cleopatra's Needle," even down to 
a recent day, has been attached to our own Obelisk 
while at Alexandria. It is certain that she had died 
eight years before the removal of the obelisks from An, 
but it is possible that the plan of their removal may 
have originated with her. It also appears that there 
were other monuments or public works in Alexandria 
with which her name was formerly connected. In re- 
gard to one of these, called, in 1743, the Calisch or 
Canal of Cleopatra, Norden remarked: "The name of 
Cleopatra, which it retains to this day, gives no ground 
for assumption as to the time of its original construction. 
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Some work of repair, carried out at command of a 
queen of such celebrity, some amusement in which she 
may have taken part in that locality, or some festival 
which she may have there displayed, could easily have 
given occasion to this name."* The same explanation 
is applicable to the long current name of the Needle at 
Alexandria. 

In the re-erection of the two obelisks, on their arrival 
from An, the Romans found the lower angles of both 
shafts badly broken away, and inserted four huge 
bronze crabs, about sixteen inches in diameter, under 
each shaft for support. This gave opportunity for an- 
other series of inscriptions on the crabs themselves. 
These record, in Greek and in Latin, the names of the 
emperor, prefect and architect, by whom the re-erection 
of the obelisks has been effected. Fragments of two of 
the ancient crabs are preserved in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, in this city, the original four having been 
replaced under our monolith by new castings of the 
same form, size and inscriptions. 

At Alexandria, the two monuments remained through 
the exciting scenes of the revolt of the heathen in 366 
A.D., in which the Caesareum and neighboring temples 
were burned ; through the capture by the Persians in 
616 A.D.; through the siege and sack of the city by 
the Saracens in 640 and 646 A.D.; and through 
later captures in 823, 924 and 928 A.D. In 1203 A.D., 
both obelisks were seen standing by the Arab physician, 
Abd-el-Latif. In 1301, and again in 1303 A.D., violent 
earthquakes occurred, by one of which its companion 
was probably overthrown, while our own stout monolith 

* Norden, op. cit., 19. 
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firmly held its place. After that date there are occasional 
records in the hasty visits of foreign travellers, and futile 
attempts were made to unravel the mysteries of its hiero- 
glyphics. 

One old traveller's note in 1610 A.D. reads thus: 

" Of Antiquities there are few remainders: onely an 
Hieroglyphicall Obelisk of Theban marble, as hard well- 
nigh as Porphyr, but of a deeper red, and speckled 
alike, called Pharos Needle, standing where once stood 
the palace of Alexander: and another lying by, and 
like it, halfe buried in rubbidge."* 

And another account in 1738: 

" To-day there are only two solitary obelisks, of 
which one still stands in its ancient position, but the 
other is broken and almost buried in the ruins/'f 

To recapitulate its history thus far: 

Our Obelisk was quarried about 3470 years ago at 
Syene, and borne to the City of An, and there stood for 
1055 years. 

About 520 B.C., burned and defaced by Cambyses, it 
remained over 500 years longer among the ruins of the 
city. 

In 12 B.C., carried by the Romans to Alexandria, and 
there set up, it stood for 1890 years, down to 1879. 

For at least 165 years previous to that date, the lower 
portion of the shaft and the entire pedestal and founda- 
tion had been buried in the sand up to the height of 
about twelve feet on the shaft, as reported by the trav- 
eller, Paul Lucas, who very likely chanced to tell the 
truth, when he visited Alexandria in 1 714 A.D. It 

* Sandys, op. cit. 
f Norden, op. cit., I., Introduction. 
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is not generally known that when, on the defeat 
of Napoleon, in 1801, the Viceroy of Egypt presented 
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the fallen obelisk at Alexandria to England, he after- 
wards gave the standing one (now in New York) to 
France. The French were several times at the point 
of its removal to Paris, but found fault with its marred 
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hieroglyphics. Led by their love for artistic perfection, 
they accepted the advice, in 1829, of Champollion 
the Younger, and, in 1836, took the beautiful eastern 
obelisk from Luxor in its place. Fortunately for us, 
for the loss by the marring of the Alexandrian mono- 
lith, however great, at the hand of time and violence, 
is far more than offset by the historic interest we pos- 
sess, in the very scars of this veteran shaft of the an- 
cient City of An. 

18. The Rescue by the Republic, In its latter days at 
Alexandria, the monolith was fast approaching destruc- 
tion through the climate, absence of protection from 
mutilation, and encroachments of the sea in the subsi- 
dence of the coast. Its threatening fate impressed a 
distinguished archaeologist, who wrote : 

" The venerable monument, in its sordid surround- 
ings, aroused no sentimental feelings ; and it was only 
when it was seen from the sea that it had some pictur- 
esque charm or reminded us of the past greatness of 
the Greek city." * 

Gorringe has reminded us of the neglect with which 
the Obelisk was treated in the suburb of that city and 
" the feeling of disgust aroused by some of its surround- 
ings. No one deemed it worthy of protection and care, 
even to the extent of preventing its defacement and the 
accumulation of offal around it. Two men made a 
business of breaking pieces from the angle of the shaft 
and edges of the intaglios, for sale to relic hunters. 
The disagreeable odors and clamors for backsheesh 
hastened the departure of strangers, who rarely devoted 
more than a few seconds to its examination. The con- 

*Ebers, op, cit., L, 23. 
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stant washings of the surf had begun to affect the 
foundation, and, for the last fifteen years, the Obelisk 
had been gradually inclining more and more toward the 
sea. In a few years it must have fallen, and almost cer- 
tainly been broken by the fall. But a more ignoble fate 
threatened it, in the proposition of some of the foreign 
residents of Alexandria to erect an apartment house on 
the adjacent ground, around the Obelisk, which was to 
adorn the courtyard.'' * This should suffice in reply to 
the question, sometimes asked, whether our Obelisk 
should not have been left to stand in its native land. 
In 1877, the first active effort to acquire the Obelisk 
for this country was made by Mr. William Henry Hurl- 
bert, at that time editor of the New York World. It is 
fair to add that, ever since, the Obelisk has found, in the 
Press of New York, its most watchful and efficient de- 
fender in time of need. Through a single conversation 
with Mr. Hurlbert, a generous and public-spirited citizen, 
the late Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, became interested in 
the matter, and undertook to defray all the expenses re- 
quired to transport the Obelisk to New York, and to 
re-erect it at the chosen site in Central Park. These 
expenses much exceeded the original estimate, and ulti- 
mately amounted to the sum of $102,576. The trans- 
port of the Luxor Obelisk to Paris cost the French 
Government nearly $500,000. At the instance of 
Mr. Henry G. Stebbins, at that time a Park Commis- 
sioner, and of Secretary of State William M. Evarts^ 
the assistance of our Consul General at Alexandria, 
Mr. E. E. Farman, was invoked. In 1879, the Egyp- 
tian Government, through the Khedive, Ismail, and 

* Gorringe, op. cit., i. 
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his successor, Tewfik, consented to the presentation of 
the Obelisk, as a free gift, to the City of New York. 
In order to carry out the conveyance to New York, the 
services of the late Lieut. Commander Henry H. Gor- 
ringe of the United States Navy were secured. 
Through his skill as a diplomat, an engineer and a 
navigator, as well as his courage as a man in face of the 
opposition of the foreign residents and subordinate 
officials at Alexandria, the Obelisk was successfully 
taken down, embarked and conveyed to this city. 
With reasonable pride, Gorringe reminds us that " the 
French waited about twenty-five years, and the English 
nearly seventy-five years before removing the obelisks 
they had selected. There was a feeling in Egypt that 
the Americans would certainly require a century to per- 
fect their arrangements.'' The total period from the 
acquisition and taking down of our Obelisk to its re- 
erection in Central Park, inclusive, was less than four- 
teen months ! 

The series of steps in this transfer have been described 
in full detail, in the work of Gorringe. From the bottom 
of the shaft and pedestal the sand was dug away. A 
staging was first erected, and the entire shaft and pyra- 
midion sheathed with heavy plank, after the re- 
moval of the staging. The column w r as then sup- 
ported upon steel towers and enormous trunnions, 
gradually turned and lowered, finally launched in a 
caisson, towed to Alexandria, raised in a floating 
dock, and embarked in the steamer " Dessoug," 
through a hole in its bow. After a voyage of thirty- 
seven days with a picked-up crew and rough officers, 
whom Gorringe describes as well fitted for a pirate, the 
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pedestal was landed at West 56th Street, New York ; 
but the shaft was disembarked at Staten Island upon 
pontoons, towed to the foot of West 96th Street, and 
there landed. Thence it was slowly dragged around 
the north end of Central Park, down Fifth Avenue, 
and on a trestle work at 82d Street, over to the knoll 
in the Park ; once more raised and turned upon the 
heavy trunnions ; lowered into its place, and at last suc- 
cessfully re-erected on its present site. It should be added 
that this alone, of all obelisks removed from Egypt, now 
stands on its original granite pedestal, and, beneath this, 
the original base of three tiers of lime stone slabs. 

The Obelisk was thus finally raised, as we hope, for 
all time, on January 22, 188 1. It had hardly settled 
into its place and the grounds around it been re- 
arranged, when, only five months after, his life-work 
done, at the age of forty-four, Gorringe died. From 
photographs kindly made for me by Mr. Harry G. Caf- 
fall, of this city, I have already shown a view of the 
monolith obelisk which has been raised, as a memorial 
over the grave of Gorringe, in Rockland Cemetery, near 
Piermont, N. Y.; and I am glad to exhibit, what Com- 
mander Gorringe was too modest to include in the 
illustrations of his fine monograph on Egyptian 
Obelisks, his portrait, from the bronze medallion on 
the same monument. Born in Barbadoes, his life offers 
another example, like that of Alexander Hamilton, of 
the debt which New York owes to the energy of 
adopted sons of West India origin. As the inscription 
on his tomb records : 

Brave, tender and true, 
He passed away lamented by those who knew his worth, 
Whose loving hands have raised this obelisk to his memory. 
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19. The Hieroglyphic Proclamations. — It will not be 
without bearing on our purpose, if we give attention to 
some of the hieroglyphs which cover the four faces of 
the Obelisk, and to which we owe our chief knowledge 
of its history and antiquity. These are well shown, 
though with some errors and imperfections, in the 
drawing made by Burton and Bonomi in 1827, 
while our monolith stood at Alexandria. Down the 
centre of each face of the shaft runs the self-laudatory 
inscription of the royal builder, Thothmeses III. In 
the column on each side you notice the modest remarks 
of Rameses II., two hundred years after. At the very 
base, the ascriptions of long life to the King — like the 
Hoch ! the Hurrah ! or the Vive TEmpereur ! of later 
days. Near the bottom, on each side, the little bare 
spots which Osarkon I., four hundred years after, 
covered with his glory in diminutive, characters. 

Exception has been sometimes taken to the some- 
what magniloquent and self-assertive tone of Thoth- 
meses and his successors in these inscriptions, as well 
as the absence of greatly desired information from so 
ancient a record. But it will interest you to glance for 
a moment at the vignette, from the dedication of Capt. 
Norden'sworkon Egypt to King FredericV.of Denmark, 
a little over a century ago.* In this the King stands en- 
throned as a god, with the obelisk bowed down before 
him, the pyramid withdrawn to the rear, the Sphinx 
aghast with admiration, the globe at his feet, and the 
President of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Copen- 
hagen kneeling in humble submission. 

20. The Brilliant Gilded Cap. We have next to con- 

* Norden, op cit., I. 
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sider the evidence of the former capping of the apex 
of the pyramidion of our Obelisk with gilded metal 
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SOUTH FACE OF OBELISK. NEW YORK. 

The cut is from Dr. Moldenke's work, by permission of the publishers. 

coating, and of the propriety of its restoration, at least, 
and of regilding the rest of the pyramidion below. 
Notwithstanding the defacement of the characters on 
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the south side of the New York Obelisk, there is good 
authority * to show that those in the central column 
inform us : 

" Thothmes III. has made this to be his monument, 
in honor of his Father Turn \i. e. y the Setting Sun], the 
Lord of An, and . . . has set up for him two 
large obelisks [note their sign in the middle of the face], 
the pyramidion being covered with gold metal, " etc.; 
i. e., on this emblem of the sunbeam, the point or 
apex of the pyramidion was surmounted by a cap of 
gold or gilded bronze, which w r ould glitter at the first 
touch of Ra, the morning light, and at eve send back 
the last gleam of Turn, the Setting Sun. 

The careful archaeologist, Ebers, believes that the hier- 
oglyphs on our Obelisk were themselves gilded. He 
states, "The hieroglyphs engraved in the granite, to per- 
petuate the glory of his name, were inlaid with silver 
gilt, and its point was capped with the same metal. It was 
dedicated to the Sun-God, Ra, and formerly the beams 
of the day-star were mirrored in the polished surface of 
the granite and gold." To this, he adds the footnote : 
" The expression on the Obelisk itself, tasm or tcasm, 
appears to mean gilded ; for the word does not appear 
in any lists of metals, nor does it enter into the compu- 
tations of metals, or lists recording the weight of differ- 
ent kinds of gold.'' f Moldenke translates the same 
word, u*em % as gold metal, with the note : "The gold 
metal mentioned here may have been only an alloy of 
copper and gold. Some think that it was the electrvm 
of the ancients, which was an alloy of silver and gold." 

* Moldenke, op. cit. y 76. 
f Ebers, op, cit. y I., 23. 
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Elsewhere he states : " The stone was polished to a high 
state of perfection, and the inscriptions added in intag- 
lio-relievo by skilled stone-cutters, under the direction 
of scribes. Whether the figures of these inscriptions 
were filled out with copper or gold, as some maintain, 
is extremely doubtful. With the pyramidion, it was 
different. While its usual dedicatory inscriptions re- 
mained undoubtedly as they were chiselled, the point 
or apex seems to have been surmounted by gold or 
gilded bronze. ... It would appear, from extant 
obelisks, that, in order to have the gold added, the stone 
apex was not brought out to a fine point, but left rug- 
ged and incomplete." * 

Exactly the same testimony is borne by the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks at London, Paris, and Rome. The 
archaeologists of London and Paris have repeatedly ex- 
pressed strong protest f against the omitted replacement 
of the ancient gilding upon the two monoliths in 
those cities, which now, gray, dull and forlorn, present 
but a dismal caricature of their ancient glory. 

On this deplorable effect, a French traveller in Egypt 
remarks : 

" The Luxor Obelisk, after so many centuries of anti- 
quity, is now as young, as brilliant as the day when the 
hand of Sesostris placed it upon its pedestal. Its stone 
has the same tints of a pale rose color ; and under the 
floods of light which this fiery sky pours down upon it, 
one would suppose it to have but yesterday arrived from 
the bosom of the quarry of Syene. I confess that I 
could not avoid some comparison, since that time, when 

* Moldenke, op. cit., 18 and 59. 

f Perrot et Chipiez, op. cit. y I., 621, etc.; Cooper, op cit., 85, etc. 
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once more I looked upon its twin brother, transferred 
to the midst of the fogs of the Seine, dyed by the rain 
to a grayish tint which made it resemble the Fontaine- 
bleau sandstone, bleached, discolored and already 
disintegrating, under the influence of a foggy and in- 
hospitable sky." * 

The inscriptions on the pedestal of the Paris Obe- 
lisk, in the Place de la Concorde, are gilded, and M. J. 
J. Hittorf, the designer of the pedestal, offered a strong 
argument in favor of putting a bronze cap, possibly 
gilded, upon the pyramidion of that monument. 

Other authorities state, of the same obelisk, " the 
apex is left unfinished, and still seems to demand, in 
the damp air of Europe, the protection of its former 
gilded cap/'f and " it appears belittled by its erection 
as a solitary monolith, in the Place de la Concorde, and 
without its former gilding." % 

On the London Obelisk, the former companion of 
our own at An, in the central column, on the first (east) 
side §, Thothmeses announces : 

" He made [this] in his monuments to his father H or- em-mak-khou. He 
erected two very great obelisks, capped with gold (when he celebrated) the 
panegyry of his Father, who loves him. He did (it), the son of the Sun, Thoth- 
meses, the best of existences, Beloved of Hor-em-makh-khouy \ 

The sign of the pair of obelisks, above referred to, 
is distinctly preserved both on the second and fourth 
faces of this obelisk, and is well shown by Champollion- 
le-Jeune in Plates ccccxlv. and ccccxlvi. (op. czt.). This 
testimony from the London monument is equally con- 

*Poitou, op. cit., 275. 

f Cooper op. cit., 85. 

% Perrot et Chipiez. op. cit., 621. 

§ Cooper, op. cit., 134. 

|| Parker, op. cit., T. L. Donaldson, 29, and S. Birch, 43. 
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elusive in regard to its New York consort, particularly 
in view of the results of Dr. Moldenke's study of the 
characters on its south face. 

For other evidence in the same direction we may 
return to the very tip of the pyramidion of our own 
monolith. It is not generally known, and no reference 
is made to the fact in Gorringe's book, that this apex 
was imperfect when the Needle stood at Alexan- 
dria. This is distinctly shown in all photographs 
up to 1879, * n m any of the drawings by travellers for a 
hundred and fifty years before, and in Plate ccccxliv. 
of Champollion-le-Jeune. Gorringe had this apparent 
defect repaired in 1880 by surmounting it with a new 
piece of granite about six inches in height. This is now 
the more plainly visible from below, as the cement with 
which it was attached has been unfortunately in part dis- 
solved out by rains, and has run down and whitened the 
faces of the pyramidion below. It is, I think, more than 
a curious coincidence, that the pyramidion of the Lon- 
don obelisk is also truncated in the same way, as shown 
in the two plates of Champollion-le-Jeune, already men- 
tioned. In regard to this it is stated : "The apex [s 
roughly cut and damaged, it having been covered, like 
most of the obelisks of Thothmeses III., with a bronze 
cap." * 

The same truncation and imperfection have been 
already noted by Champollion-le-Jeune on obelisks in 
the second court of the Palace at Karnak (Plate scccxii., 
cccxiii., and cccxiv.), and by all observers, in regard to 
the ancient obelisk at An, the Luxor obelisk and 
its fellow at Paris. In the case of these last two, a 

* Cooper, op. dr., 125. 
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shoulder around the base of the pyramidion renders 
certain, what may be equally true of the New York 
obelisk and the rest, that the shaft was originally left 
imperfect at the top, with the expectation that it would 
be perpetually covered by a metal cap. But it is also 
possible, in our own monolith and that of London, that, 
during its mutilation by the Persians at An, the glit- 
tering gilded tip may have been struck off, both metal 
and the stone beneath, as a piece of plunder. 

Again, before the new tip was put on the pyramidion 
of our monolith, Gorringe found traces of ancient 
cement adhering to the faces below. He gathered a 
gram of this, to be chemically examined for traces of 
gold or copper, as he states,* "to determine whether or 
not the pyramidion had been gilded or covered with 
bronze." As only a mere trace of copper (0,04 per 
cent.) was found in these few particles of cement, he 
came to the conclusion that " there was no evidence of 
either gold or copper having been attached to it at a 
previous period." However, the very presence of that 
cement would seem to testify to the former attachment 
of some object to the pyramidion — plainly the gilded 
cap referred to in the inscription below. 

There is another fact, observed in the figures carved 
upon the pyramidion, which may have similar bearing 
on our present subject. In the squares on two of the 
four faces, the Sun-god Ra is represented, and on the 
other two, the Sun-god Turn. It is strange that the 
head of Ra in both cases is now nearly effaced, while 
that of Atum is well preserved. Gorringe states : " It 
is barely possible that the head of Ra may have been 

* Gorringe, op, cit., Appendix, 159 
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gilded, while that of Atum was only polished like the 
rest of the surfaces, and that this gilding may have been 
the cause of the obliteration."* However, if either 
was to be distinguished by gilding it would certainly 
have been Atum, to whom the Temple of the Sun was 
dedicated, at least during the XVIIIth dynasty; the 
effect of gilding could only have been toward protec- 
tion against the sun and weather ; and the effacement 
of the head of Ra may have been due to the hand of 
violence of some zealot of Atum, or of some marauder 
in the service of Cambyses. 

Again, the exquisite and wonderful sharpness and 
perfection of a large part of the hieroglyphs on the four 
faces of the pyramidion, surfaces peculiarly exposed to 
weather erosion, may indicate former protection by di- 
rect gilding upon that part of the stone. 

Another reason for the replacement of the gilded 
cap upon our Obelisk is the fact of the general, if not 
universal, Egyptian custom of decoration of their obe- 
lisks in their original condition, both by high polish of 
the stone, and by attachment of gold in the form of 
gilding to the entire surface of the pyramidion, or of a 
gilded cap of copper or bronze, or by filling the incised 
hieroglyphs over the entire monument with pure gold 
or gilded bronze, or by gilding the whole shaft (except 
the intaglios) from top to bottom. In the Hay Collec- 
tion of Antiquities at Boston, Mass., there is now "a 
large fragment of well polished, red syenitic granite, 
having upon its surface the remains of gilding." f Some 
of the evidence on this point will be here presented. 

*Gorringe, op. cit., 62 and 63, note. 
f Cooper, cp. cit., 28, footnote. 
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As to the oldest erect obelisk, that of Osirtasen I. of 
the Xllth dynasty, now standing on the site of An, and 
its long buried companion, the Arab writer Kodhai refers 
to them both as " being extremely wonderful. On their 
summit are two pointed caps in copper," probably 
gilded bronze.* This obelisk is square, formed of a 
single block, pointed at the top, which is a covering of 
copper as yellow as gold, above which is the figure of a 
man sitting in his chair, looking at the rising sun. The 
companion was overturned by the Arabs in 1160 a.d., 
in search of treasure supposed to be buried be- 
neath, of which exploit Mohammed, the son of Ab- 
darrahim, discreetly remarks, "that one of the obe- 
lisks of Pharaoh, which were at Mataria, near Cairo, 
fell down, and a great quantity of copper was taken 
from the top." + The copper cap on the erect obelisk 
at An was still seen, in 1203 a.d., by the Arabic physi- 
cian Abd-el-Latif, and by various other observers since.;}; 

The two obelisks of the temple of Luxor, in Thebes, 
were erected by Rameses II., and excel all others in 
artistic execution ; one still remains at Luxor, and the 
other was removed in 1836 to Paris. Mariette main- 
tains that the summit of each was covered with a cap 
of gilded bronze,§ and this is confirmed by the rough 
execution of the pyramidion, and by a bevel below, in- 
tended to receive the edge of the cap. He also believes 
that the rough faces of the entire shaft were completely 
gilded, with the exception of the highly polished bot- 



* Moldenke, op. cit., 123. 

f Parker, op. cit. , 29. 

JPinkerton, op. cit., xv., 802 and 827. 

§ Also Wilkinson, Gen. View of Egypt, 316. 
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toms of the hieroglyphs, which remained uncovered, 
retaining the natural color of the granite. 

At Karnak are two obelisks of Queen Hatasu of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, the sister of Thothmeses III.; one is 
fallen and the other erect, the latter 97^ feet in height, 
the loftiest now standing in Egypt. Around the base 
runs an inscription : 

44 The Queen, the pure gold of Monarchs, 

Had dedicated to her father, Amen of Thebes, 

Two obelisks of mahet stone (red granite), 

Taken from the quarries of the south. 

Their upper parts weie ornamented with pure gold, 

Taken from the chiefs of all nations. 

Her Majesty gave two gilded obelisks to her father Amen, 

That her name should remain permanent, 

Always and forever in this Temple. 

Each was made of a single stone of red mahet stone, 

Without joint or rivet. 

Her Majesty began the work 

In the fifteenth year of her reign, 

The first day of the month Mechir, of the sixteenth year, 

And finished it on the last day of the month Mesore, 

Making seven months from its commencement in the quarry." * 

In reference to this inscription, Mariette-Bey states : 
" 1. The summit of the obelisk was covered over 
with ' pure gold taken from the chiefs of the nation.' 
Unless this simply implies an apex overlaid with a cas- 
ing of gilded copper, as the apex of the obelisk at 
Heliopolis must have been, this inscription possibly re- 
fers to the sphere (of gold ?) which is represented on 
certain bas-reliefs at Sakkarah. 

" 2. The obelisk itself was no doubt gilded from top to 
bottom ; in examining closely, one may notice that the 
hieroglyphs were carefully polished, and moreover that 
the plain surface of this monument was left compara- 

* Cooper, op. cit., 32. 
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tively rugged ; from which it may be inferred that the 
plain surface, having a coating of white stucco, the like 
of which may be seen on so many Egyptian monu- 
ments, alone received this costly embellishment of gild- 
ing, the hieroglyphs themselves retaining the original 
color and actual surface of the granite." * 

There are also at Karnak two obelisks of Thoth- 
meses I., one fallen and broken, the other erect, 71 
feet and 7 inches in height. Concerning the pyramid- 
ion of the latter, Cooper states: "The pyramidion at 
the apex, which is rather more acute than in the later 
examples, is also adorned with a votive vignette, and is 
the oldest illustration of that practice. Evidently, 
therefore, this obelisk was never designed for a metal 
covering, but it may have had its summit gilded for the 
better preservation of the sculpture upon it . . . for its 
highly polished surface would not prevent such an appli- 
cation of the precious metal." 

On the walls of the Temple at Karnak, according to 
Wilkinson, f there is a representation of the dedication 
of an obelisk (probably the Lateran obelisk), in which 
this is described as " resplendent with gold." On this 
obelisk of St. John Lateran, now at Rome, by some 
authorities^ considered one of the former companions of 
the New York obelisk at An, the hieroglyphs of the 
right column, on the south side, inform us : 

" The son of the Sun, Thothmes (IV. ), 
Diadem of diadems, set it up in Thebes; 
Capping it with gold, 
Illuminating Uas with its beauty." § 

* Mariette Bey, op, cit. t 171. 

f Manners and Customs, III., 237. 

X Parker op, cit. , 2. 

§ Birch, in Parker, cp. tit., 45; Cooper, op, at., 40. 
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" In a fragment from the Temple of El Assasif, 
amidst a list of offerings which this monarch presented 
to the Temple of the god . . . are described 

* two obelisks (of granite) rising to a height of 108 cubits, inlaid with gold 
throughout their length, made in their rays.' * 

These obelisks have long disappeared." 

Dr. Birch also mentions that the tombs in the Libyan 
range, behind Gournah and El Assasif, " are full of the 
scenes of the reign of Thothmeses (III.)- Two great 
obelisks of 188 cubits high, with gilded tops, are re- 
corded in these sepulchres." 

Two obelisks were also given by Thothmeses III. to 
the Temple of Amen. " On each is one vertical line, 
containing the names and title of the King, and that 

he has set up two great obelisks capped (ben ben am nub) with gold.' " f 

At Tanis, Petrie observed a sunk surface all over the 
pyramidion of one obelisk : "This was doubtless to fit 
on a cap of metal, flush with the general surface. It is 
singular that this evidence of a cap should remain, 
while the fellow obelisk is quite smooth to much nearer 
the apex." % 

A singular application of another metal to the same 
purpose, only possible in so arid a climate, is recorded 
on the last of the Pharaonic obelisks, two small ones 
of Nectanebes, from the vicinity of Memphis, and now 
preserved in the British Museum. On one side, the 
King states, "he has set up an obelisk in his house of 
basalt; it is capped with black metal (iron); they have 
given him all perfect life, like the sun.' § 

*Lepsius, Abth. III., tab. 27, 11. 
f Dr. Birch, Parker, op. cit., 42. 
X Petrie, Tanis, 26. 
§ Parker, op. cit., 55. 
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Again, it should be remembered that the very object 
and idea of the obelisk, as an emblem of the dazzling 
Sun-beam, required, for the desired impression, both 
lustrous polish and brilliant gilding. The imposing and 
inspiring effect originally produced by this decoration 
may be understood from the following quotations : 

In an inscription on a wall in the Temple of Amen 
at Ape, there is a description of the obelisks raised by 
Thothmeses III., in the construction of which silver, 
gold, iron and copper were not spared, and " which 
now shine in their splendor on the surface of the water, 
and fill the land with their light like the stars on the 
body of the heavenly goddess Nut." 

In a similar way the impression produced by the 
obelisks of Queen Hatasu (or Hashepes) is described : 

11 The woman-King Makara, the gold among Kings, she has executed (these 
obelisks) as her memorial for her father, Amen of Thebes, since she had erected 
to him two large obelisks of hard granite of the South ; their tops are covered 
with copper of the best war-tributes of all countries ; they are seen a great many 
miles off; it is a flood of shining splendor when the sun rises between the two."* 

Their effect at a distance must have been (as sug- 
gested to me by Prof. G. W. Plympton) like that of 
our modern heliographs. 

In the Flaminian obelisk, formerly erected at An 
by Seti I., and now on the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome, 
Seti is mentioned in the inscriptions of the central col- 
umn on the west side, as 

" The King, Pharaoh, establisher of justice, 
(Who) fills An-nu with obelisks, 
To illustrate with (their) rays \ 
(Or, " in the light of the beams of ") % 
The Temple of the Sun;" 

*Brugsch, op. cit., I., 378. 

f Parker, op. cit,, 16. 

\ Birch, Parker, op. cit., 47. 
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here also we find a plain allusion to these monoliths as 

emblems of the Sun-beam. 

In view, therefore, of these four points, viz., 

(i) the testimony of the hieroglyphs on the south 

face of our obelisk, and of those on its fellow, now at 

London ; 

(2) the indications of cement still adhering to the 
pyramidion and its broken off apex ; 

(3) the predominant custom of gilding their obelisks 
by the ancient Egyptians and by the sovereigns of this 
dynasty, particularly at An ; and 

(4) the appropriate effect of brilliance, intended to 
be produced by an emblem of light, 

I would submit to the judgment of this Society, the 
educated citizens of New York, and the intelligent Park 
Commissioners who have this monolith in their care, 
that good taste and consistency require the following 
restorations : 

(1) the addition of a well gilded pyramidal cap of 
seme durable metal, for a short distance down over the 
apex of the pyramidion, perhaps nearly down to the 
picture squares. For the protection of the monolith 
from lightning, this cap might be connected with the 
ground by a stout copper lightning-rod, running down 
the N. W. (the least conspicuous) corner; it should be, 
at least in the upper part, gilded, to prevent staining 
the stone. 

(2) the gilding of the surface of the stone, over the 
rest of the pyramidion-surface. 

(3) ^e gilding of the hieroglyphs below, perhaps 
only those of the original central column of Thoth- 
meses III., down to the bottom of the shaft. This 
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would chiefly apply to the N. and E. sides, as the hiero- 
glyphs are largely obliterated on the S. and W. sides. 

Such a replacement of the ancient decoration need 
not be expensive, and would prove a very efficient ad- 
ditional protection of the monolith from weather attack 
and entrance of moisture at its summit, the most vul- 
nerable point, as well as within the hollows of the 
intaglios. 

21. The Attack of the Last Enemy. It need hardly 
be added, how irreparable would be the loss to the value 
and interest of the obelisk in our eyes, if there should be 
any further injury to these hieroglyphics. Through them 
we trace almost its whole story of adventure. Yet this 
is the very danger which still threatens many of them,, 
but a danger which can be prevented. For we have 
now to consider the decay of its surface until eight 
or nine years ago. As to the causes of that decajr 
many views have been advanced, whose discussion is 
deferred to another occasion. When warned, it is 
said, even before the erection of the monolith, in regard 
to its need of protection against our climate, Com- 
mander Gorringe seemed to find it as difficult to believe 
that the imperishable " heart-stone" of Syene could be 
in danger, as to anticipate that, in a few months more, 
his own stout heart would give way forever on earth ; 
and he replied : li The Obelisk has lasted nearly 4000 
years, and will probably last 4000 more/'* This 
seemed to be confirmed by the examination of a geolo- 
gist from Philadelphia, who reported that the stone 
was sound. But, in defiance of the Quaker, within a 
couple of years, little pieces of the granite began to 

* Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., V. (1886). 
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drop all around the base. Almost an ounce of these 
was then swept up by another expert and carefully 




FRESH GRANITE, QUARRY AT SYENE. 

weighed, who reported that, at that rate, it would take 
6000 years to do any appreciable harm.* 

But now great flakes began to fall. For there was a 
deep and insidious internal decay going on, of which 

* Evening Post, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1883. Building, VI. (1887), No. 24, 1. 
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he had no suspicion. This I can now illustrate to you 
by two views ; first, by a photograph, under the micro- 
scope, of a thin slice of the original granite fresh from 
the quarry of Syene. This shows the feldspars and 




WEATHERED GRANITE, FLAKE FROM NEW YORK OBELISK. 

other minerals in a comparatively solid and transparent 
condition, tightly hugging that bright little crystal of 
oligoclase — the most perishable of all — in the middle. 

But now look on this picture — a similar slice from a 
decayed flake on the surface of the Obelisk, after near- 
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ly five years' weathering — as it must be confessed, full 
of the crow's feet and wrinkles and lines of age. Such 
are the results of life in New York ! 

In the fall of 1884, the danger was brought to the 
notice of the Park Commissioners, who decided, but 
not until the fall of 1885, to resort to a water-proofing 
process, founded on the application of melted paraffin 
to the artificially warmed surface of the stone. As I 
was not then consulted on the matter, I feel the more 
free to express the opinion that the selection of this 
process was most fortunate, in regard to its own fitness 
for the purpose in view ; while, of course, if it had not 
been under patent, its application to a public monu- 
ment would have been preferable and less open to objec- 
tion. Meanwhile the poor Obelisk had stood here, en- 
tirely unprotected from the elements, for four years 
and eight months. 

In the preliminary cleaning of its surface, many spots 
were found deeply decayed, especially on the south 
and west sides of both shaft and pedestal— some large 
pieces so loose that they would scarcely bear the hand 
upon them without falling. A Park Commissioner 
directed the manager u not to remove any flakes from 
the surface unless he was obliged to do so." A large 
number of those flakes hanging most loosely and crum- 
bling were so removed, to the extent of two and one-half 
barrels full. This whole procedure, which, of course, had 
no necessary connection with the subsequent process of 
treatment, was due to a most deplorable error of judg- 
ment. All the loose fragments should have been hard- 
ened and re-cemented in place, whatever the time and 
cost required. The sculptured surface of the Obelisk, 
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in its misfortune, should have been skilfully treated for 
preservation, as a jeweller would treat the crumbling 
surface of an ancient intaglio. 

On Nov. 6, 1885, the water-proofing was begun and 
completed in a week. Flat surfaces of the stone were 
warmed for a couple of minutes by a charcoal stove, 
held an inch or two away, and projecting parts by a 
benzine blast-lamp. Then the melted paraffin was ap- 
plied with a brush, and, the surface being re-warmed, 
the paraffin sank into the stone, probably a little over 
half an inch. Since that date, during the last seven 
years, there has been no sign of further change in the 
stone, no visible decay, not a single fragment fallen. 

In regard to the preservation of similar obelisks in 
Europe, it may be added that the Paris obelisk, for- 
merly at Luxor, was varnished with a solution of caout- 
chouc ; the London obelisk, soon after its arrival, by 
the engineer, John Dixon, with a solution of water- 
glass, and again, later, by Mr. John Browning, with a 
solution of gum dammar, contain ng also wax and cor- 
rosive sublimate. There is some uncertainty whether, 
on either monolith, the surface has been satisfactorily 
protected from crumbling. 

In the winter of 1889, a committee of six persons, 
appointed by the Park Board, as experts, re-examined 
the Obelisk, made various experiments, and unani- 
mously reported, in the following May, 1890, that they 
had found the general surface satisfactory, and the 
water-proofing process so well adapted to the purpose 
that it was desirable to introduce more paraffin to a 
greater depth into certain of the old badly decayed 
spots. A chart of these was prepared, numbered down- 
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ward on each face. When lightly tapped, such a spot 
gave forth a dull, hollow sound, indicating that a fine 




DECAYED SPOTS, FACE OF NEW YORK OBELISK. 



crack ran underneath, which, on account of its depth r 
may not have been filled with paraffin during the water- 
proofing. If ever such a crevice should allow the en- 
trance of rain-water, there will enter, too, the spear of 
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the Ice King, the tiny sheet of water will expand with 
irresistible force, and a hieroglyph will fall. 

In the early part of July, 1890, a second committee 
devised certain changes in the apparatus and process, 
to promote the utmost safety in its application. Ex- 
periments were carried on upon a huge boulder cf 
granite of similar nature, discovered near Bronxville, in 
Westchester County, fully three times the bulk of the 
obelisk. But let no one trust the apparent evidence 
of his own eyes and hereafter charge that this huge 
boulder was roasted until it split in two ! Nature 
cleaved that rock long ago. The low degree of warmth 
really used can be judged from the fact that a child 
might plunge his hand, like a martyr of old, into the 
caldron of melted paraffin, but without discomfort ; it is a 
temperature of 146 F., that in which the surfaces of 
this and other happy obelisks have basked in the sun 
of Egypt for thirty or forty centuries. 

It was recommended by the Committee, to use 
only the charcoal stove, and to apply that at a dis- 
tance of two feet from the decayed surface, for a 
period of at least two hours on each spot ; then immedi- 
ately to adjust closely to the spot a three-sided tank, 
kept filled with melted paraffin, as long as this w r ould 
soak into the warmed stone — to a depth of about 2 
inches. The process would require over four hours' 
careful work on each of the decayed spots, of which 
there are about 1 1 1. 

As to cost, you may remember the statement by the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, that the 
care of a single collection in that building now costs 
$4000 per year. The expenditure of about half that 
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sum, once for all, is likely to complete the protection 
of these spots. So far too, remember, the Obelisk has 
itself cost New York City nothing ; with the help of 
its good friend, it came to us a free gift. The only ex- 
pense, less than a thousand dollars, resulted from our 
own neglect of it, up to the year 1885. 

In response to these recommendations of the com- 
mittees, nothing was done in the summer of 1890. But 
a perusal of the attractive columns of the City Record, 
December 30, 1890, exhilarated our hearts over an 
official notice, to the effect that, at last, on application 
of the Park Board, the expenditure of $2800 on the 
re-treatment of the decayed spots, had been authorized 
by unanimous vote of the Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men. 

Since then the two Committee reports have reposed, 
perfectly safe and innocuous, in the archives of the 
Park Board. 

Last June, 1892, however, an application was made 
by the President of the Park Board, for an appropria- 
tion of $2000 for the purpose, to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, and, I am informed, this ap- 
propriation for the repair of the Obelisk has since been 
made. Under the supervision of the President of the 
Board and his able associates, we may now confidently 
look forward to speedy preparations for this important 
work, since they have now entire authority for the ex- 
penditure, and also — most lucky of Boards — the means ! 
But beyond the coming summer, there is peril. Where 
an Obelisk is concerned, it is as dangerous to play with 
frost as with fire. We know the fancied security and 
its disastrous results from the years 1881 to 1885. 
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Meanwhile, there stands the monolith, in this last mis- 
fortune, to face the bitter winter, its decayed spots still 
giving to the touch that ominous hollow sound. If we 
have reason to prize it as a unique relic of antiquity, 
the oldest on our continent ; or for its testimony to the 
workingman of New York of the patient and thorough 
work of his brother at Syene ; or for its precious his- 
torical and religious associations ; or, above all, as it 
seems to me, for its cheery message from the wisest 
and most patient of ancient nations to the most active, 
restless and discontented nation of to-day, a message 
of light and hope — the good time coming — then let us 
guard and care for our trust. 

All Central Park in its beauty might be blotted out 
and be revived again ; but all the wealth of New York 
could not replace one fallen hieroglyph. 



